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00:02 

DJ: Early in 1943 I joined Patrol Squadron 71, the Catalina side of it and we went 
down the South Pacific. Started out in Esperanto Santos and went from there to 
Solomon Islands. I operated of an island by the name of Florida Island about 25 
miles north of Guadacanal and we did whatever, whatever we were requested to 
do. So sometimes we'd fly day patrols. Sometimes we'd fly night patrols. Night 
patrols were interesting. You took off, because you were about six-hundred miles 
from the equator your days were twelve hours long your nights were twelve 
hours long which meant when you took off in a night patrol you took off when 
there was still sheen a on the water so you could see any obstructions you didn't 
come back until there was sheen on the water in the morning and you, there 
were a lot of nocturnal thunderstorms down there you'd fly around. You'd fly your 
sector and get caught in one of these storms well you'd,, there's an eye in the 
little storms too. So you'd find the eye and you'd just circle in that eye and you'd 
move with the eye. Come daylight you'd look down to see what island hopefully 
you found an island, or you'd fly until you found an island and during the night or 
whatever and then you'd circle that island until in the morning until you could 
see what the outline of the island was and find out where you were. To find out 
which way to go. So some of those night patrols could be pretty long. (02:15) 
What I was most proud of was the Dumbo Missions, have you ever heard of 
them? Dumbo the flying elephant, from Walt Disney and to me the greatest 
service that the Catalina did was to rescue downed flyers. It's a long way across 
the Pacific, and there's darn few islands. And if you had an encounter with the 
Japanese and you lost you splashed. There weren't many landing fields out 

there . And we would go out and search for them. And if we found them we'd 
pick them up and as a matter of fact. You don't remember the old Saturday 
Evening Post the oversized magazines do you? 


03:20 
CD: I've seen them. 


03:23 

DJ: There just happened to be a photographer from the Saturday Evening Post 
with us on this particular day and we took off from Florida Island, no we weren't 
stations at Florida we had advanced bases up the chain of islands if you've 
ever seen the Ba-Ba Black Sheep. 


04:02 


CD: But you were talking about the time with the photographer. You were 
talking about the time with the photographer from the Saturday Evening Post. 


04:09 
DJ: They tie in. 


CD: Right. Ok. 


04:13 

DJ: They occupied one of the islands up there, I think when they landed, I think 
the name was Rendova, that used to be one of our advanced bases. I don't 
remember what the name of the base was, that I took off of, on this particular 
day, the Treasuries or something like that. There was a couple of islands there. 
And B-25s operated off of there and one bombed Rabol which was on new Ritner 
or someplace I can't, I can never keep them straight. And when the B-25's would 
take off , we'd take off. When the B-25s would get back, got back in sight of us 
we'd turn around and get back. This one particular day when we had this 
photographer along we got a Dumbo call we went down picked up a B-25 crew, 
only been in the water an hour. Six man crew went down , and we headed, we 
turned around headed back up , we were going to make a search for a downed 
pilot, on one of the other islands, and we'd only turned around a couple minutes 
and we got another Dumbo call, and turned around back up Saint George 
Channel and there was Marine Corp Cosair pilot, I think that''s what he's flying 
and he had been hit he had been 20,000 feet in the air above Rabol when he got 
hit and his plane caught fire but he managed to get down into the harbor (06:06) 
get out of his plane and into his life raft and he lay on his back paddled with his 
hands and kicked with his feet found his way out of the harbor and he was in 
Saint George Channel, and I had no idea how far he had traveled, quite a little 
distance to be traveling in a life raft, the bottom half of it having been punctured 
by sharks he was pretty glad to see us he was pretty badly burned we picked him 
up and then we went right back to our base because they had destroyers that 
were regular sea and they had hospital facilities, you know. We patched 
her, our patrol plane commander, maybe one of the other pilots were back there 
cutting his clothes off, cutting his pants off and giving him whatever first aid they 
could on the way back to where we landed. (07:20) And remember I told you the 
Saturday Evening Post photographer was there, I don't remember the year, I 
don't remember the issue, I don't remember the month, but pictures of that, 
those pictures found there way to the Saturday Evening Post and I think Look. 
Look was another one of the big oversized magazines. My picture wasn't there, 
but I had, the Catalina's had, well the Navy in general certainly anything over 
two engine, tow engine or more they had a flight engineer. And the job of the 
flight engineer was to, among other things start the engines, transfer fuel, just 
kind of keep things going and I was only a second mec but I operated as flight 
engineer a good deal of the time because I could start a hot engine. This doesn't 
mean anything to you, aircraft engines are pretty sloppy, and the engines in 
those days and those particular engines they use a centrifuge to start them and 
there was only enough energy in the centrifuge for one shot and if you didn't get 
it the first time then you had to get up there in the crank up on that engine and 


get that centrifuge going again in order to even try to start the engine again. 
Well I was pretty good at starting them. (09:11) and hot engines there was a 
trick to starting them hot engines so if you landed to pick up somebody or for 
whatever you needed someone that could do good job of starting engines so I 
was always in the mechanic seat. they call that there's a little in the Catalina's 
between the wings and the body there's a section they call a command section 
it's big enough for a seat like this and an instrument panel up there. And in those 
particular aircraft the pilot couldn't do very much without a flight engineer. I did 
pretty well. 


10:09 
CD: Thank you so much for your time. 


